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The Irwinton Story 


HE first lynching of 1949 is a classic 
7 example of the failure of law and 
order in a small community. From its be- 
ginning in a Negro cafe to its apparent end 
‘two weeks later when a grand jury failed 
to indict two suspects, the story is a sordid 
one. Many of the details, as they were’ 
printed in the newspapers, came from the 
sheriff of Wilkinson County, who played 
a large, though ignominious role in the 
affair. The remarks attributed to the 
sheriff and other local persons illustrate 
better than any amount of description the 
attitudes which make lynching possible. 


Sheriff's Account 


According to the sheriff, on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 29, he was summoned to a 
Negro night club near Irwinton, Georgia, 
to investigate a disturbance. Caleb Hill, 
Jr., a 28-year-old Negro chalk miner, 
was charged with having stabbed an- 
other Negro man. When he attempted to 
arrest Hill, the sheriff said, the man strug- 
gled with him, seized his gun, and fired 
at him. The sheriff was not hit, but in 
the confusion his gun was lost. 

Finally, Hill was safely deposited in the 
Irwinton jail, which consists of several 
cells on the second floor of the sheriff’s 
house. After locking up his prisoner, the 
sheriff set out to find his lost pistol. By 
his own admisson, he left the keys to the 
jail on a table in the living room. (Later 
the sheriff's wife said: “That’s nothing; he 
has been leaving them there for years.’’) 
Moreover, he left the front door open. 
(Said the sheriff: “If I lock it the lock 
sticks.”) He was gone two-and-one-half 
hours, and when he returned he “went 


straight to bed” without looking in on his 
prisoner. 

The sheriff reported that he knew noth- 
ing further until the following morning 
at 7 A.M., when he was notified that the 
body of a Negro man had been found near 
Irwinton. (Recounted the sheriff: “I 
thought, Could it be they had come and got 
my prisoner? I ran upstairs and, sure 
enough, Hill was gone.”) The dead man 
was, sure enough, Caleb Hill, Jr. He had 
been shot three times in the head and body 
and left face down by the side of a road. 
The sheriff several times made the state- 
ment that he had no idea when he left the 
jail that a lynching threatened — though, 
later, he was able to figure out a motive. 
(“The trouble was a report had got around 
that the Negro had killed me. The men 
were pretty riled up and when they didn’t 
find me at home, they thought maybe I 
was dead.”) 


Coroner’s Witness 


Hill had not been alone in his cell when 
his lynchers came for him. A Negro man 
who had shared the cell testified at the 
inquest that two white men entered and 
said to Hill, “Come on, let’s go.” Accord- 
ing to the witness, Hill said nothing, but 
went along without protest. The witness 
said he did not recognize the two white 
men. (Asked the coroner: “You probably 
couldn’t identify the men if you saw them 
again, could you?” Replied the witness: 
“No, sir.”) 

A coroner’s jury ruled that Hill had 
come to his death by gunshot wounds, 
“being shot through the head by hands 
unknown.” Newsmen asked the coroner 

(Continued on page 8) 








If There Had Been 
An Anti-Lynching Law... 


; effort to secure passage of a 
federal anti-lynching law is an old 
one. So far it has not succeeded, largely 
because the filibuster has enabled South- 
ern Senators to block such legislation. But, 
despite a sharp decline in the number of 
lynchings in recent years, the demand for 
an anti-lynching law continues. The pro- 
ponents have strong arguments in their 
favor. They can correctly point out that 
the evil of lynching is not measured by 
quantity; that so long as one lynching can 
occur—and go unpunished—the whole 
legal process is undermined. They can 
cite the damaging effects of such crimes, 
however occasional, to our national pres- 
tige. They can also make clear the fact 
that even sporadic lynchings serve to 
strengthen a pattern of intimidation and 
discrimination against a large segment of 
our people. 


‘States’ Rights” 


The argument against an anti-lynching 
law, as against all civil rights legislation, 
is based on the principle of “States’ 
rights”. Opponents argue that police 
powers are reserved to the States, and 
that federal action in this field is incon- 
sistent with our national Constitution. The 
trouble with their argument is that it 
overlooks the failure of some state and 
local governments to carry out their re- 
sponsibility for the safety of all their citi- 
zens. As is pointed out elsewhere in this 
issue, Georgia has had twenty-six lynch- 
ings of Negroes since 1930; and in not a 
single one of those cases have the lynchers 
been punished. The recurrence of such 
incidents as the recent Irwinton, Georgia, 
lynching makes the “States’ rights” posi- 
tion increasingly untenable. 


However much one many favor anti- 
lynching legislation, it is no simple matter 
to determine how far such a law should, 
or can, go—or exactly how it is to be 
administered. The present session of Con- 
gress has seen the introduction of several 
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anti-lynching bills which vary considerably 
in their approach to these problems. In the 
Senate, a bill presented by Senator Homer 
Ferguson, of Michigan, has been reported 
out favorably by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. In the House of Represen- 
tatives, a number of anti-lynching bills 
have been referred to the comparable 
House committee. One of them, offered 
by Representative Emanuel Celler, of New 
York, is modeled along lines suggested 
by the Department of Justice and is sup- 
ported by the Administration. Another, 
sponsored by Representative Brooks Hays, 
of Arkansas, represents a “compromise” 
approach designed to be more acceptable 
to Southern Congressmen. Among the 
various House bills, we shall limit our- 
selves to consideration of these two, since 
they offer a useful contrast in approach. 

Finally, it is worth noting that the Texas 
Legislature recently passed a state anti- 
lynching measure which had the support 
of the late Governor Beauford Jester. Such 
action is not unprecedented — all but two 
of the thirteen Southern States have some 
sort of statutes dealing with lynching — 
but it does shed new light on the possible 
approaches to civil rights legislation at 
the state level. 

In order to compare the provisions of 
these four bills, let us see how they might 
have applied in the case of the lynching 
of Caleb Hill, Jr., in Irwinton, Georgia. 


Ferguson Bill 


The Ferguson Bill (S 91) defines a lynch 
mob as any group of two or more persons 
which unlawfully attempts to punish by 
physical force a person in legal custody, 
or charged with, convicted of, or suspected 
of any crime. It defines as ‘lynching 
any such exercise of force, either against 
the person or the property of the victim. 
The Irwinton killing clearly would fall 
within the scope of these definitions. But, 
before any action could be taken by fed- 
eral authorities, the U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral would have to receive information on 
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oath that the crime was a violation of the 
federal law. Once such information 
reached him, the Attorney General would 
launch an investigation of the incident. 
If the investigation revealed that there 
had been conspiracy between any local 
peace officer —in this case, the sheriff — 
and any member of the lynch mob, both 
would be brought to trial. If convicted, 
they would be subject to a fine of $10,000 
or imprisonment for not more than twenty 
years, or both. 

If there should be no evidence of con- 
spiracy, other sections of the law might 
apply. One section provides for punish- 
ment of any federal, state, or local official 
who has failed to make all reasonable 
efforts to prevent a lynching. Thus, in the 
Irwinton case, if the sheriff should be 
found guilty of neglecting to protect his 
prisoner, or of otherwise wilfully failing 


‘to prevent the lynching, he would be sub- 


ject to a fine of not more than $5,000 or 
a prison term of not more than five years, 
or both. Any federal officer who failed to 
make reasonable efforts to find and prose- 
cute the lynchers would be liable to the 
same penalty. 

Three other provisions of the Ferguson 
Bill are significant. One provides that the 
trial of the accused persons shall not take 
place in the county in which the lynching 
occurred. Thus, persons indicted in the 
Irwinton case would not be tried in Wil- 
kinson County, but in some other place 
within the same judicial district. The site 
of the trial would be decided by the judge 
of the appropriate United States District 
Court. The bill also provides that any 
lynch victim who survives, or the next of 
kin if the victim is killed, may bring civil 
action for damages against his lynchers; 
this action would also be heard by the 
federal court, and the district court judge 
could again change the place of the trial. 

Finally, the Ferguson Bill would make 
the terms of the federal kidnapping law 
apply to lynch cases; that is, transporting 
a lynch victim across state lines would 
be a federal offense, punishable as in the 
case of a kidnap victim. 


Celler Bill 


The Celler Bill (HR 4683) goes further 
in several respects than the Ferguson Bill. 
As we have seen, the Ferguson measure 
would apply only to those cases in which 
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a law enforcement officer is involved, 
either through criminality or negligence; 
the federal government is given no juris- 
diction over a lyncher who is merely a 
private individual—unless he has con- 
spired with a peace officer. The Celler 
Bill, on the other hand, makes lynching a 
federal crime no matter who is involved. 

The definition of a lynching in the Celler 
Bill includes the Ferguson definition and 
more. It extends the term “lynch mob” 
to cover arly group of two or more persons 
“which shall, without authority of law, 
commit or attempt to commit violence 
upon any person or persons or on his or 
their property because of his or their race, 
color, religion, or national origin.” 

Here again, the Irwinton case would 
unquestionably have fallen within federal 
jurisdiction had this bill been law. Fed- 
eral authorities would have entered the 
case immediately and would have set out 
to find the lynchers. And, if the guilty per- 
sons had been caught and convicted, they 
would have been subject to a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than twenty years, or both. This 
punishment would have applied not only 
to the actual lynchers but to any persons 
found guilty of “instigating, inciting, or- 
ganizing, aiding, or abetting” the lynching. 
If by some miracle, Hill had survived the 
wounds inflicted on him without being 
permanently maimed, the guilty persons 
would have been subject to lesser penal- 
ties—a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or both. 

It is interesting to note that under the 
provisions of this bill damage to the 
victim’s property amounting to an “in- 
famous crime” is an offense which may 
be punished as severely as killing or 
maiming. (An “infamous crime” is de- 
fined as one punishable under state law 
by imprisonment for more than one year.) 

The Celler Bill provides the same 
punishment as the Ferguson Bill for a 
peace officer who neglects or wilfully fails 
to protect his prisoner and prevent a 
lynching; that is, $5,000 fine or five years 
imprisonment, or both. In addition, it 
would punish peace officers—state or 
federal—for refusing to make diligent 
efforts to apprehend or keep in custody 
the members of a lynch mob. The bill 
also makes the kidnapping law applicable 





in.the case of a lynch victim taken across 
state lines. But it does not make specific 
provisions for civil cases by the lynch 
victim or his next of kin, or for the site 
of the trial to be moved. This latter failure 
to prescribe change of venue is a partic- 
ularly serious omission. 


Hays Bill 


The Hays Bill (HR 2182) would author- 
ize the federal government to intervene in 
a lynching case only where state authori- 
ties either refuse or lack the power to take 
effective action. In Georgia, as in most 
States, certain state legislation would have 
to be passed to meet the terms of the bill. 
Such legislation would have to make 
lynching an offense “which may be prose- 
cuted by the attorney general of the State 
or an attorney acting under his direction 
or the direction of the governor of the 
State.” The law would also have to specify 
that the case be tried in “a local govern- 
mental subdivision other than that or 
those, as the case may be, in which (the 
lynching) was committed.” The Hays defi- 
nition of lynching is substantially the same 
as the Ferguson definition, with two ex- 
ceptions. The Hays Bill does not regard 
violence committed against property as an 
act of lynching as do both the Ferguson 
and the Celler bills; nor would it con- 
sider mob violence as lynching unless it 
is committed “with the purpose or conse- 
quence of taking the life” of the victim. 

Let us suppose that the Hays Bill was 
law when the Irwinton lynching took place 
and that Georgia had enacted the legis- 
lation prescribed by the bill. The responsi- 
bility for apprehending the lynchers and 
prosecuting them would rest squarely on 
the State. Georgia’s Governor Herman 
Talmadge or the state attorney general 
would have the duty of directing the pros- 
ecution. If the lynchers were indicted, 
they would be tried in some county other 
than Wilkinson County where the lynching 
occurred. If found guilty they would be 
subject to a fine of not more than $10,000 
or twenty years in prison, or both. There 
would be no question of federal juris- 
diction. 

If, however, the governor or the attor- 
ney general “wilfully” failed or refused 
to fulfill his responsibility in the investi- 
gation and trial, the offense would then 
come under the jurisdiction of the United 
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States District Court. The court itself 
would decide whether or not the “state 
responsibilities” outlined in the bill had 
been met. If it decided they had not, then 
the lynching case would be handled as any 
other federal offense. 

The Hays Bill has no section dealing 
specifically with negligence or conspiracy 
on the part of peace officers; nor does it 
make any provision for civil cases in the 
federal courts or make the federal kid- 
napping law applicable to abduction of 
lynch victims. It is well to point out, too, 
that in no case would the federal authori- 
ties take charge of the case until consider- 
able time had elapsed. 


Texas Anti-Lynching Law 


The Texas anti-lynching law was first 
introduced in the lower house of the Legis- 
lature by Representative Isaacks and was 
later passed by both houses, after some 
amendment. The law defines a “mob” as 
any collection of persons “assembled with- 
out authority of law for the purpose and 
with the intention of committing an as- 
sault and battery upon any person or who 
shall form the intention of committing an 
assault and battery after so assembling 
upon any person.” Somewhat like the 
Celler Bill, this law distinguishes between 
fatal and non-fatal lynchings. If the vic- 
tim dies, his killers are guilty of lynching 
in the first degree, punishable by death, 
imprisonment for life, or for any prison 
term of not less than five years. If the 
victim survives— whatever the injuries 
to his person or property — his assailants 
are guilty of lynching in the second degree, 
which carries a penalty of imprisonment 
for not less than one year and not more 
than ten years. 

The Texas law places the responsibility 
for the apprehension and prosecution of 
lynchers on the district attorney for the 
county in which the lynching occurs. 
State officials have no specific duties in 
such cases, except that the district attor- 
ney “may be assisted” by the attorney 
general or other prosecutors designated 
by the governor. The law fails to prescribe 
a change of venue for the trial of lynchers; 
they would presumably be tried in the 
county where the lynching took place. 
No penalties are prescribed for peace 
officers who fail to perform their duties 
properly. 
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Lopsided Legislatures 
HI. South Carolina 


REST 
OF STATE 


1 Senator Per 1 Senator Per 
$2,180 People, 1940 18.116 People, 1940 


*Abbeville, Allendale, Bamberg, Barnwell, Beaufort, Calhoun, Colleton, Dorchester, Edgefield, Fairfield, Hampton, Jasper, 


Lee, McCormick, Saluda. 


O DISCUSSION of government in 

South Carolina can ignore the his- 
toric issues and the unusual governmental 
structure which have determined the 
course of political life in the State. First, 
of course, is the fact that the issue of race, 
accentuated by the presence of a very 
large Negro population, has long domi- 
nated South Carolina politics. In 1940, 
only Mississippi had a higher percentage 
of Negroes in its population. Twenty-nine 
of South Carolina’s 46 counties are above 
the state average (43%) in Negro popu- 





This is the third in a series of arti- 
cles on legislative representation in 
Southern States. For much of the 
political background in this article, 
we are indebted to Chapter 7 of the 
forthcoming volume SouTHERN PoLI- 
Tics (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1949), prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of Alabama. 
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lation. And only 6 of these 29 counties are 
in the Piedmont section. The bulk of the 
Negro population lives in the southeastern 
half of the State, and it is there that the 
greatest opposition has been found to 
Negro political participation. 

South Carolina also has had an his- 
torical — although fluctuating — political 
division between the Piedmont and the 
low country. The Piedmont counties with 
their factories, small independent farms, 
smaller Negro populations, and different 
cultural traditions, have often found them- 
selves in opposition to the plantation 
counties in the south and east. Although 
this alignment is fluid and often confused 
by other issues, the differences between 
the two sections have been a strong force 
in state politics. 

In addition to these two historical issues, 
South Carolina politics is further compli- 
cated by what has been aptly called “legis- 
lative government”. The Governor’s 
powers are limited to the veto, granting 
of pardons, sending of messages to the 
legislature, control of the State Constabu- 











lary, and appointment of state officials. 
Even his power of appointment is re- 
stricted, since the legislature appoints the 
heads of many important state agencies, 
frequently from its own membership. 

For example, the highly important State 
Budget Commission is made up of the 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, and the Governor. 
The State Highway Commission has four- 
teen members, one from each judicial cir- 
cuit, elected by the legislative delegation 
from that circuit. Likewise, the seven 
members of the Public Service Commis- 
sion are elected by the legislature. Conse- 
quently, the power of the legislature is 
such that it actually administers much of 
the State’s business. 

The legislature dominates.county gov- 
ernment also, since the county legislative 
delegations are given autonomy in local 
legislation. Because they have the power 
to make county appropriations, fix local 
tax levies, and allot county funds, the 
county legislative delegations control their 
county governments to such an extent that 
they often appoint the important county 
officials. The Senator from each county 
usually heads the county political machine 
and thus exercises considerable control 
over his local government. 

Senators in South Carolina are elected 
for a four-year term, while members of 
the House are elected for only two years. 
In general, Senators also serve more suc- 
cessing terms. Thus, by virtue of their 
seniority, Senators control the important 
legislative committees. Consequently, the 
Senate has been the key branch of the leg- 
islature, and the long-dominant state po- 
litical organization has centered in the 
Senate. This organization, whose strong 
members have been largely Senators from 
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the less populous counties in the low coun- 
try, answers to a small — and mostly white 
—electorate. It controls both the legisla- 
ture and the party machinery in the State. 
And although it thus governs the State, it 
is responsible to only a small and unrepre- 
sentative number of citizens. 

The undemocratic control of the legis- 
lature is not immediately apparent; for 
the House of Representatives does in fact 
represent equally all the people in the 
State. Contrary to the practice in many 
States, where the legislatures have con- 
sistently ignored constitutional provisions 
for reapportionment, the legislature in 
South Carolina has faithfully reappor- 
tioned the House after each Census, as 
required by law. South Carolinians may 
well be proud of the fact that their House 
of Representatives has retained its equal- 
ity of representation despite major shifts 
in population and economy within the 
State. . 


Reapportionment 


The Constitution of 1895, which still pre- 
vails in South Carolina, provides that the 
House be composed of 124 members, with 
at least one from each county. The mem- 
bers are reapportioned after each U. S. 
Census among the various counties so as to 
allow “one representative to every 124th 
part of the whole number of inhabitants 
in the State”. 

In the three reapportionments which 
have taken place since 1922, 9 counties 
(Bamberg, Barnwell, Clarendo, Edgefield, 
Lexington, Marlboro, Newberry, Orange- 
burg, and Saluda) have each lost 1 repre- 
sentative in the House; 2 counties (Horry 
and Spartanburg) have each gained 1 
representative; 3 counties (Florence, 
Greenville, and Richland) have gained 2 
representatives apiece; and 1 county 
(Charleston) has lost and then regained 
1 representative. 

The willingness of the South Carolina 
legislature to carry out reapportionment 
as required has meant that the growing 
industrial and urban sections of the State 
have remained equally represented in the 
House, in praiseworthy contrast to the 
situation in Georgia and Alabama. 

When we look at representation in the 
State Senate, however, we find a discrimi- 
natory pattern in which the least popu- 
lous rural counties are greatly over- 
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represented. This unequal representation 
in the Senate is of more than academic 
importance, since the poltical group which 
dominates the legislature and, through it, 
the state administration, is centered in the 
Senate and draws its main strength from 
these over-represented counties. 

In South Carolina, State Senators are 
apportioned one to each county, regard- 
less of population. As a result, the system 
discriminates heavily against the growing 
industrial and urban centers of the State. 
In 1940, for example, representation 
ranged from one Senator per 10,367 peo- 
ple in agricultural McCormick County to 
one per 136,580 in industrial Greenville 
County. 

It is often argued that this geographical 
system of apportioning Senators by county 
is fair, since it gives representation to the 
least populous counties which would be 
neglected if representation were on a 
purely popular basis. The argument 
might have some validity if the two 
branches of the legislature had equal 
political power, but in South Carolina, 
as we have seen, the Senate wields a dis- 
proportionate amount of influence. 

Because of the importance of the Senate, 
and because of the key position of the 
small rural counties within the Senate, 
it is useful to know just what the Sena- 
tors from the favored counties represent. 
Taking the 15 counties which are the 
most over-represented in the Senate, we 
find that in 1940 they had only 15% of 
the total population but 33% of the State 
Senators. In the 15 favored counties, each 
Senator represented 18,816 people; in the 
rest of the State each Senator represented 
52,180, or almost three times as many 
people. 

In terms of voting population, the dis- 


Population (43% ) 
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proportion is even greater. Most of the 
15 counties lie in the southeastern half of 
the State, where the percentage of Negroes 
is highest and where the Negro’s right of 
franchise has been denied most effec- 
tively. It was in this section of the State 
that sentiment was strongest in favor of 
the new unconstitutional White Primary. 
It is interesting to note that 14 out of the 
15 over-represented counties were above 
the state average in Negro population. The 
1940 population of the 15 counties was 
60% Negro; the population in the remain- 
ing counties of the State was only 40% 
Negro. 

The 15 favored counties contained a very 
small percentage of the industry in the 
state. In these counties, 59% of the 
people made their living by farming in 
1940, as compared with only 36% in the 
rest of the State. In fact, all of the 15 


, counties were above the state average in 


the per cent of population employed in 
agriculture. Furthermore, since they have 
been mainly rural, these over-represented 
counties have felt the economic pull of 
cities and factories elsewhere in the State 
in a steady drain of population. Between 
1920 and 1940, they lost an average of 2,728 
people per county, while the rest of the 
State gained an average of 8,290 people. 
Thirteen out of the 17 counties losing pop- 
ulation during this period are found in the 
15 over-represented counties. Recent esti- 
mates confirm the fact that this move- 
ment of population is still a steady trend. 

Although great numbers of people have 
moved from the farms into the cities and 
industrial centers in order to gain the 
economic benefits which modern industry 
brings, representation in the Senate has 
continued to favor those parts of the State 
whose economy has shared least in modern 
change. It is obvious that unequal repre- 
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sentation in the State Senate is highly im- 
portant in.controlling the distribution of 
political power in South Carolina. Since 
representation favors the less populous 
rural areas, and since these areas furnish 
the state political organization with much 
of its strength, the legislature is dominated 
by members who are often found lacking 
in an understanding of the needs and 
desires of the people of the State as a 
whole. 





The Irwinton Story 
(Continued from page 1) 


if he was planning an autopsy to recover 
the bullets and he first answered no. (“No 
need,” he said, “since I don’t have a gun 
to match the bullet with, or some sus- 
pects.”) Later he changed his mind and 
the bullets were recovered. 

At this point, the Georgia Bureau of 
Investigation entered the case to assist the 
sheriff. After several days of investi- 
gation, the GBI agents arrested two white 
men of nearby McIntyre, Georgia, on sus- 
picion of the killing. (One of the accused 
men chanced to be a nephew of the sher- 
iff.) The GBI spokesman declared that 
he was “sure” he had enough evidence 
to obtain indictments. A grand jury of 
twenty-three men, all white, was con- 
vened to hear the evidence. After six 


hours of testimony, the jury ruled that | 


there was not enough evidence to bring 
anyone to trial, and the two suspects were 
dismissed. 

There was an air of finality, not to say 
relief, about the grand jury’s findings. 
The county solicitor, whose job it had been 
to present the evidence, promptly an- 
nounced that the investigation had re- 
moved “any question of doubt” about the 
sheriff’s blame in the affair. (“Most Geor- 
gia sheriffs,” he added, “would have shot 
the Negro instead of taking him to jail.”) 

Unfortunately there was little evidence 
of any strong feeling among local white 
residents — except for resentment at the 
“fuss” that was being made over the kill- 
ing of a Negro. Most of the comment 
centered around the alleged facts that 
Hill was a “bad” Negro and that he had 
been involved in illicit liquor dealings — 
both completely irrelevant as justification 
for lynching. In a “news” story, the Wil- 


kinson County News said: “Citizens of 
this section are generally very critical of 
the manner in which the fatal shoting of 
Hill was handled by the newspapers.... 
They cited alleged half-truths, insinu- 
ations, and innuendos printed in the daily 
papers, reflecting unfavorably on the citi- 
zens of Wilkinson County.” 

As a matter of fact, one leading Geor- 
gia editor charged that irresponsible and 
inflammatory journalism in Wilkinson 
County itself had probably done much to 
create a climate for lynching. Certainly 
one editorial about the news handling of 
Hill’s lynching, also from the Wilkinson 
County News, lent strength to the charge. 
The editorial concluded: “Maybe the edi- 
tors and writers will eventually get the 
medals they so much seem to crave from 
the carpetbaggers, scalawags and blacks 
of New York. And maybe some of these 
Georgia editors will yet get the rancid 
tar and rusty feathers they so much de- 
serve for being traitors to both white and 
black.” 

At the end of 1948, Georgia had an un- 
broken record of twenty-five unpunished 
lynchings of Negroes since 1930. If the 
editorial quoted above is representative 
of local attitudes, the Wilkinson County 
lynching will undoubtedly stand as num- 
ber twenty-six. 
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